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minutes and a half past twelve, it will be evident,|ployed, to a great extent, instead of glasses, for 
Price Two Dollars per annum, payable in advance. 


if you count, that the minute-hand proceeding from|avoiding this defect, and mirror-microscopes were 
XU, will have traversed over 45 of the parts into|indeed also made ; but they so little answered the 
which the circle is divided, and will be said to form|purpose futended, that philosophers abandoned 
an angle of 45 degrees with the hour-hand. If the|them in favour of the single microscope, as it was 
minute-hand be pushed on to 111, it will have passed |called—an instrument consisting only of one single 
over 90 of the equal parts or degrees, and will|magnifying glass. All the wonderful discoveries 
form the angle of which a square surface has four,|of the early microscopists were effected by instru- 
and which mathematicians call a right angle. If|ments of this kind, the triumph of modern micro- 
I have occasion, then, hereafter to state that an|scopic masters being, that they have succeeded in 
angle is one of a certain number of degrees, you|combining various glasses, still preserving the true 
will know exactly what I mean. colours of the object viewed. Certain kinds of 
Now imagine yourself standing with your face| glass are false for one colour, and certain kinds for 
towards an object, say a tower, from the very|another. One kind of glass will disperse red light, 
highest and the very lowest part of which a thread|another yellow, and a third blue light; but by 
proceeds, the two extremes of the thread meeting|combining all three kinds of glass together, the 
in one of your eyes: then it follows, that the|imperfections of each may be neutralized, and ob- 
nearer you are to the object, the larger will the|jects seen in their proper colours. To the ordinary 
angle be which the threads make. observer, a piece of glass is a piece of glass, and 
Now everybody knows that the further a spec-|nothing more; not so to the microscope-maker. 
tator removes from any object, the smaller does|'To him the exact power of refraction or bending, 
the object appear, until at last it ceases to be visi-|which each piece of glass possesses for light of 
ble altogether: the fact being, that the unaided |different colours, is of the utmostfimportance. 
human eye cannot perceive an object under a| Varieties of English glass answer well for some of 
smaller visual angle than three degrees. If, then,|the lenses entering into a microscope; but for a 
we could manage to convert a small visual angle|certain kind of glass, the microscope-maker has to 
into a large one, an object too far off, or too natu-|send to Switzerland, our excise laws having, until 
rally small to be visible, might be rendered visible ;|a very recent period, retarded the necessary im- 
for the reader will be good enough .to understand | provements. Since the excise restrictions have 
that our assumed picces of thread are tangible re-|been taken away, some of our English glass- 
presentatives of visual rays of light. makers have turned their attention to the point of 
Certain glasses, I need not say, have the pro-|rendering our microscope artisans independent of 
perty of making objects appear large, whence they | Switzerland ; but up to the present time — Chance, 
are called magnifying glasses; and, if what I have|of Birmingham, is the only manufacturer who has 
already stated be correct, their magnifying power|done much good in this way. Microscopic glasses, 
is due to the property which they have of convert-|or lenses, are so troublesome to get into form, that 
ing small visual angles into those which are larger.|though the material glass is cheap, the lenses be- 
That is to say, they bend or refract the rays of|come very expensive. Above all things, it is ne- 
light, making them converge to a point sooner than|cessary that the original glass shall be the best of 
they otherwise would. its kind. A common observer would not discrimi- 
Observe, that a piece of glass bulges out on|nate any difference between various samples; but 
either side, and forms a thin edge all around. It|the practised eye of the microscope-maker is quick 
is this peculiar conformation which gives it the|at perceiving imperfections. He places each piece 
magnifying power; why or wherefore would take|of glass on a little globule of mercury, and notices 
me too far into the science of optics to describe|the appearance presented by the shining metal 
just now; such, however, is the fact. It is possi-| when viewed through it. If it be not distorted— 
ble, therefore, by means of glasses, to render large|if the light comes regularly through—the glass is 
objects visible, which would otherwise be invisible,|presumed to be good; otherwise, it is rejected as 
because of their distance; and small things visible, | unfit. 
which would be otherwise invisible on account of} We have already seen that the sides of a mag- 
their smallness. Instruments of the former kind|nifying glass bulge out. Different degrees of 
are called telescopes—of the latter kind, micro-|bulging are imparted, to suit the exact conditions 
scopes: both are instruments having the property |aimed at, the bulging or convexity of some lenses 
of increasing the size of visual angles. being more considerable than of others. A lens, 
In combining different glasses, whether to form|too, may be convex only on one side, and flat on 
a telescope or a microscope, enormous difficulties|the other; or it may be concave on one side, and 
had at first to be overcome—so great, indeed, that}convex on the other; or, lastly, some lenses are 
our illustrious philosopher, Newton, gave up the|concave on one or both sides, in which case they 
task in despair. Not only is much light sacrificed |do not magnify, but diminish the apparent size of 
by passing —— numerous glasses, and objects, | objects. : 
though magnified, are rendered indistinct, except} [There are] 1. Meniscus, or concavo-convex ; 
special care be taken; but the light which is trans-|2. Double-concave; 3. Double-convex; 4. Plano- 
mitted does not appear of its true colour, except|concave; 5. Plano-convex. 
special provision be made for overcoming what is| In proportion as the natural refracting power of 
termed spherical aberration. In the manufacture|a transparent medium is greater, so may the artifi- 
of telescopes, mirrors were for a long time em-|cial conyexity of it, when made into a lens, be less; 
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From The Leisure Hour. 
The Microscope. 

Most persons, I imagine, must have seen little 
children pick currants and citron out of a cake, 
and leave the bread part untouched. Even thus 
would it be with some of my gentle readers, per- 
haps, if L were not on my guard; but whoever 
eats of my cake, shall eat fairly. The observer 
who looks at a microscopic object through that 
magic tube, the microscope, for the first time, is so 
delighted, I may say euraptured, with the wonder- 
ful visions made evident, that he would like no- 
thing better than for some one to take pen and 
pencil in hand, and, without prefacing one word 
about the nature of the microscope, begin to give 
pleasing illustrations. I don't approve of people 
picking currants and citron out of my cake in that 
way. 

Some people I have met with are dreadfully shy 
of encountering a mathematical term, thinking it 
must be dry and difficult. Now I cannot stir one 
step in the way of teaching the nature of the mi- 
croscope, until my readers apprehend the meaning 
of the proposition, “that the apparent magnitude 
of bodies 1s proportionate to the size of the angle 
they subtend on the seeing part of the eye.” 

Ladies don’t study Euclid, and I don’t wish 
them; but I trust that many a lady will read what 
Iam now writing. For their special aid, therefore, 
I beg to intimate that an angle is acorner. For 
example, the corner in the lower part of the letter 
V is an angle; and if the two legs of the V were 
to be extended ever so far, the angle would be none 
the bigger in a mathematical sense. When we 
speak of an angle being large or small, we do not 
mean that its legs are long or short, but that the 
corner is blunt or sharp. The sharper the corner, 
the smaller is the angle; the more blunt, the larger 
it is, 

Follow me now to my Dutch clock: we shall 
find it useful. The hands of my clock are out of 
order, and if I do not tighten them on their pivots, 
they slip and move about in most eccentric fashion. 
Let us turn the eccentricity of my Dutch clock to 
account. Fixing the hour hand at x11, and re- 
moving the wedge by which it is tightened on the 
pivot, the obedient hand will stay pointing at x11, 
though I cause the minute-hand to move quite 
round the dial. Very well. Fancy now the cir- 
cular part of the dial to be divided into 360 equal 
parts; then, if I point the minute-hand to seven 
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THE FRIEND. 





and in all cases it is desirable to lessen the thick-|ain the same with the doctrine and principles re- 
ness of the transparent Jens medium to the greatest|sidting therefrom, so eminently revived by our 
extent compatible with the desired result, in order| predecessors, and most surely believed by us. So 


to avoid unnecessary loss of light by transmission. 
This consideration has led to a strange expedient : 
small lenses, for microscopes, have actually been 
made, on some occasions, out of diamonds, or other 
transparent precious stones. Nothing answers so 
well as diamond microscope glasses, (if the word be 
permissible ;) but there is a self-obvious objection 
to the common use of diamonds for this purpose. 
(To be concluded.) 
are 
For “The Friend.” 

“Only be thou Strong, and very Courageous,” 

It is but within a few years, that we have heard 
of members avowing the opinion, that our religious 
Society has nearly run its course, attempting to 
discourage those who would listen to them, from 
maintaining the principles which it has always 
held. Such professors will be found, we appre- 
hend, to entertain a slight hold of the practical 
work of the self-denying religion of Chri-t upon 
the heart, if they have not discarded it altogether, 
and to be resting in some theoretical notions with- 
out the cross and the restrictions of the narrow 
way, in which those walk who are not ashamed to 
be accounted fools for Christ’s sake. ‘They love 
the praise and honour of men, but pride leads them 
to despise Quakerism, or primitive christianity. 
They contemn the plain scripture language, the 
manners, and the simple garb, which the Truth 
leads into, and decline to be identified with the 
humility pertaining to His followers, who made 
himself of no reputation among men. The posi- 
tion which the Lord Jesus assigns to his disciples, 


that when it shall please the Lord to awaken the 
nations, there will be no occasion to expect new 
discoveries or other manifestations, but the Lord 
will show where he feeds his flock, and where they 
lie down at noon.’ 

When Thomas Scattergood was in England, he 
says, Eleventh month, 1797, “I attended a meeting 
about a wile and a half out of town, (Birmingham, ) 
which was large, some of the principal inhabitants 
being at it; and it proved an open, relieving time, 
several subjects being treated on, and I trust a 





their principles; but these principles embrace all 
the commands of Christ, and we trust there are 
many who carry them out in practice, and that 
the influence of those christian doctrines will con- 
tinue to increase, until the kingdom of the Re- 
deemer shall possess the gates of all its enemies, 
If christian nations were nations of christians, 
the thousands of men would not have been 
butchered by the English, French and Russians, 
2s in the late Crimean war, and since, in the 
Kast Indics by the high church people of Eng. 
land, to the great disgrace of all pretensions to the 
religion of Jesus Christ. We need not attempt 
to adopt their exposition of the New Testament 


solemn alarm sounded. I had to tell them, that|doctrines, in the hope of bettering our faith, as 
however some in our Society were as a stink inthe}given forth by Fox and Barclay. If the prin- 
nostrils of God and man, in consequence of their|ciples put forth by these servants of Christ and 
evil conduct, yet there would be a gathering to this|their fellow labourers were universally practised, 
people ; for the Lord had raised them up to bear|\through the aid of the Holy Spirit, war and blood- 
testiniony to his truth, and would support them.” |\shed and all kinds of wickedness would cease; 
Besides many others, this was the testimony of}and the earth would become “ filled with the know- 
those two living ministers of Christ, who had the|ledge of the glory of the Lord as the waters cover 
spirit of prophecy, delivered nearly fifty years apart, | the sea.” 
and who felt what they declared. Why should any of our members imagine that 
Were gainsayers brought to a real acquaintance |the Society of Friends has run its designed course, 
with the voice of Christ, it would give them a firm/when the christian religion and its benign pre- 
belief in the testimony of Holy Scripture, that his|eepts have not yet conquered and renovated the 
kingdom shall spread, and shall never have an|world? hey were gathered by a Divine hand to 
end. Isaiah says, “ Of the increase of his govern-|show forth the spirit and the fruits of the gospel, 
ment and peace there shall be no end, upon the|in their worship, ministry, life and conduct, to en- 
throne of David, and upon his kingdom, to order} lighten the nations, and draw them to the Prince 
it, and to establish it with judgment and with jus-|of Peace revealed in the heart, that by submission 
tice, from henceforth even forever. The zeal of|to his pure Spirit they might glorify God in the 
the Lord of hosts wé#/l perform this.” Where it|beauty of holiness. low much more consistent 
does prevail and everlasting righteousness is brought |and wise would it be, for those visionary persons to 
in, war and bloodshed, oppression and all kinds ofj yield to the government of Christ in themselves, 


is too humiliating for such worldly-wise, exalted|abomination must cease. “ He shall judge among|that they might be made instrumental in building 


ones, 


He told his disciples, “If ye were of the|the nations, and shall rebuke many people, and|up their own people in the most holy faith, and in 


world, the world would love its own, but because| they shall beat their swords into ploughshares, and 
ye are not of the world, but I have chosen you!|their spears into pruning-hooks; nation shall not 
out of the world, therefore the world hateth you,” \lift up sword against nation, neither shall they 
This plainly shows that those who are redcemed|learn war any more.’ Zechariah, in describing 
from the world are at enmity with it, and must|the character and coming of the Redeemer, says, 


spreading the dominion of the Son of God in the 
earth. ‘Lhe grand enemy of his kingdom was 
never more industriously at work in our very midst, 
to induce superficial members to imagine that our 
course is near its end, and to destroy us and our 


endure the obloquy cast upon them as their Lord |“ Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Zion; shout, O|usefulness as a part of the militaut church, than at 


did. “If the world hate you, ye know that it}daughter of Jerusalem; behold thy king cometh|this day of boasted knowledge and improvement. 


hated me before it hated you.” 


“The disciple is| unto thee. 


He is just and having salvation, lowly 
and riding upon an ass, and upon a colt, the foal 





Instead of doing anything to weaken our own 


not above his Master, but every one that is perfect hands, and give Satan an advantage, and lose our 
shall be as his Master.” Are there not those|of an ass. And I will cut off the chariot fromjown souls, we shou!d double our diligence to per- 
among us who look with disdain upon the lowly|Ephraim, and the horse from Jerusalem; and ¢he|form the Lord’s will, and to strengthen one an- 
ones who follow their Lord in the path of true|batile bow shall be cut off; and he shall speak}other in doing it faithfully; and wherein any are 
self-denial, especially if their circumstances in life! peace unto the heathen ; and his dominion shail\falling short of their duty, to warn them and en- 
place them in contrast with men of wealth? Would|(e from sea even to sea, and from the river even to\deavour to draw them away from their danger. 
they not have rejected the Saviour in his humble | the ends of the earth.’ ‘The spirit and principles} Firmness and perseverance in righteousness will 
appearance as a servant, making himself of no re-|of the gospel, as believed and held by Friends,|inspire others with courage, aud when these have 
putation among men, had they lived at the time] must universally prevail, before universal righteous-|proved the Lord's mercy and power in helping 
of his coming? ness and peace will exist among all the kingdoms|them to overcome, their reward will be peace and 





We believe that the true followers of Christ, who|}of men. We know of no religious Society that 
partake of the baptism of his Holy Spirit, will not be|carries out all the doctrines of Christ, in all their 
harping upon the downfall of our religious Society.|spirituality and practical authority, as Friends 
Their faith gives them vietory over the world, and| profess to do in their faith. They regard war aud 
they trust that as he brought their forefathers out|slavery as direct violations of the commands of 
of darkness, he will preserve their successors who| Christ, and the nature of his religion, as well as 
look to him, continue to enlighten them to detect} many other acts which other professing christians 
all the snares of the devil, and make them victo-| tolerate. 
rious by the same invincible power. Many sub-| If the spirit and purity of the christian religion 
stantial Friends have declared their belief at dif-| govern in men, there must be a people holding and 
ferent periods, that the Society would be revived| living up to the doctrines of the New Testament; 
from time to time, to spread the doctrines of the|and if there is a society who keep to the life and 
Gospel, as clearly opened to Friends in the begin-| power of christianity in faith and practice, they 
ning. John Griffith, about one hundred years ago,| must be a Society of Friends, to whom the decla- 
says, “I am fully persuaded our Society wi/l not! ration of Christ will apply: “Ye are my friends, 
cease to be a people, nor the glory ever depart | if ye do whatsoever I command you.” This ad- 
therefrom wholly, as it did from the Jewish, aud in} mits of no exception to any part of his commands, 
great degree, the lapsed christian church. Ihave! but requires them all to be complied with in all 
no doubt but that a people will be preserved from’ their fulness, by those to whom they are made 
generation to gencration, to contend earnestly for|known. We are far from believing that all the 
the faith once delivered to the saints, and to main-| members of the Socicty of Friends live up to 








joy, while the way of the transgressor is always 
hard, and followed by disappointment. In this 
way “the kingdoms of this world would become the 
kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ, and he 
shall reign for ever and ever.” 
oe 
The Northernmost Newspaper in the World.— 
The Tromsoe Times is said to be priuted farther 
north, than any other paper in the world. It is 
printed at Tromsoe, a little island village of about 
4,000 inhabitants, on the coast of Norway, at three 
degrees within the Polar circle. ‘The summer sun 
kindly looks in at the office windows at midnight, 
to see that the forms are properly set up. The 
Times is a four-paged semi-weekly sheet, with only 
two columns on a page, and is about the size of a 
quarto book form. ‘The style of type is the Gothic, 
which has been disearded in Sweden, and to a 
considerable extent both in Germany and Den- 
mark. The latter are the only nations which re- 
tain the Gothic haud-writing. 
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For “ The Friend.” 
Strain’s Expedition. 
(Continued from page 226.) 


Feeling satisfied that he was not on the Savana 
or any of its branches, Strain concluded, though 
not without some misgivings and doubts, to accept 
the offers of the Indian, who led them away from 
the river in a westerly direction, by a well beaten 
path leading through a cocoa grove, and then 
through a wild forest. The route lay over high 
ridges, including one hill of nearly 600 feet high. 
At nightfall they halted in a deep and gloomy 
ravine through which brawled a rivulet. At this 
place the Indians left, promising to return in the 
morning. ‘To this course Strain felt under the ne- 
cessity of assenting, though sorely against his will. 
At the request of one of the party, the natives pro- 
mised to bring some plantains when they returned. 
The watch-fires were made at some distance from 
the place which had been selected for sleeping, so 
as to mislead the Indians if they should attempt to 
surprise them in the night, and other precautions 
were taken. On the morning of the 26th, the 
guide returned, accompanied by four other Indians, 
none of whom were with him the previous day. 
No plantains were brought as promised, but they 
still seemed friendly, and advised the party to sup- 
ply themselves with water from the rivulet, as they 
would have a long and severe march before they 
reached any more. The path led over avery steep 
hill, about 800 fect in height, from the summit.of 
which could be seen many ranges and peaks still 
higher, to the northward. Passing along over a 
very rough and hilly region, with occasional plan- 
tations of cocoa and plantains in view, the path 
now seemed to incline rather to the north-west. 
An Indian village was in sight, but their guide was 
careful to lead them as far as possible away from 
the settlements of the natives. On the march, one 
of the men was stung in the hand by a scorpion, 
and for a time suffered severely. Some moistened 
tobacco was applied to the wound, and the man 
was compelled to swallow brandy, a dose to which 
he had a great repugnance, being a strict tempe- 
rance man. The march was delayed for some time 
by this accident, but by night the sufferer had 
entirely recovered. He said the effects of the sting 
were like an electric shock, instantaneous and 
paralyzing. In the latter part of the day, while 
descending a hill, they were suddenly confronted 
by five or six Indians. One of them who appeared 
to be the chief, addressed Strain in an elaborate 
speech, accompanied by much gesticulation and 
vehemence, in a language which was unintelligible, 


bourhood. The stock of provisions was examined 
in the morning, and was found to be very scanty. 
What remained was principally in the haversacks 
of the officers, who had been more provident than 
the privates of the party. Strain ordered all that 
remained to be equally divided. Matters now be- 
gan to look- discouraging, still if they could make 
the Savana in a day and a half, as the Indians 
told them they might, and could there obtain boats, 
they might escape without great suffering. 

On setting out, some of the strange Indians made | 
a show of acting as guides, but it was soon found 
they had no other object than to lead the explorers 
astray, and in a few hours the pretended guides, 
who always took care to keep a safe distance ahead, 
struck into the forest, and finally disappeared. 
The bafiled party slowly retraced their steps, and 
with difficulty succeeded in finding their way back 
to the bed of a stream they had left some time pre- 
viously. 

In this dilemma a council was called, composed 
of his officers and the two New Granadian commis- 
sioners, in all seven persons. The maps were 
brought out and spread before them, and Strain 
explained to them their position, as he understood 
it. Relying upon what the Indians had told them, 
in connection with the indications of these worth- 
less and deceptive maps, Strain came to the con- 
clusion that they were on the Iglesias, a river which 
entered the Savana near its mouth. Desirous as! 
they were to reach the latter river, the risk and 
danger appeared to be too great to be encountered 
under present circumstances. The distance was 
not supposed to be very great, but there was no 
trail to direct their course, so that they would pro- 
bably have to cut a path, the whole of the way. 
The journey, therefore, instead of a day and a half, 
might require weeks. Even should the Savana be 


reached, it was very unlikely any canoes could be 
found, as the Indians would be certain either to 


conceal or destroy them. The only alternative 
then left would be to make their way through an 
almost impenetrable mangrove swamp, for a dis- 
tance of forty miles, through a region in which 
they could not reasonably expect to find game or 
other means of subsistence on their slow and pain- 
ful journey. Some of the party ‘were already foot 
sore and worn out with fatigue, and should they 


| penctration of which was accompanied with unim- 
|aginable difficulties and hardships. The proceed- 
ings of the party have so far been traced from day 
to day, with sufficient minuteness of detail to con- 
vey an idea of the successive steps by which they 
were led on, and finally induced to adopt a course 
which resulted so disastrously. Henceforward, the 
narrative will be more condensed. 

The party proceeded down the crooked banks of 
the river, and in the course of this day, a few 
plantains were found, and eight birds were shot, 
including an owl and a wood-pecker. The rations 
with which they were supplied on leaving the ship, 
had now given out. The next day, the 28th, they 
continued their course, and though without provi- 
sions, the spirits of the men were still good. ‘Three 
birds were shot, a few fish caught, and some plan- 
tains and bananas found in a field. In some places 
they were obliged to cut their way through the un- 
dergrowth of the forest. [rom this circumstance, 
and the great fatigue of Castilla and Polanco, who 
possessed less strength and fortitude than the North 
Americans of the party, they encamped early in the 
afternoon, after having progressed only about five 
miles. The mosquitoes and sandflies which abound- 
ed were a terrible annoyance, especially at night, 
the hands and legs of many of the men being much 
swollen from their venomous bites. _ The events of 
the 29th and 30th were much like those of the 
previous day. More plantains and bananas were 
found, and an iguana and a crane were shot. The 
progress necessarily slow, was still further delayed 
on account of the alleged inability of the Grana- 
dian commissioners to proceed. The next day 
having succeeded in saving a considerable distance 
by cutting off one of the river bends, they attempt- 
ed it again, and unfortunately lost the river alto- 
gether. They did not regain the banks until the 
3d of Second month, having, in the interval, toiled 
through masses of tangled vegetation, composed in 
part of a plant resembling that which produces the 
pine-apple, but with longer leaves, serrated with 
spines, which produced most painful wounds, espe- 
cially as the last few days’ march had stripped the 
trowsers from many of the men. Some palmetto 
or cabbage palm was found, a soft substance, 
| growing on the top of a tree, which, when boiled, 
is nutritious. A deer was seen, but they could not 





break down entirely, it would be impossible to car- 
ry them through the dense forest which they would 
have to traverse. On the other hand, whether the 
river they were on was or was not the Iglesias, it was 
certain, that however tortuous might be its course, it 
would eventually lead to Darien Harbour, the 


get ashot at it. The higher forms of animal life 
do not abound where the vegetable world flourishes 
in such rank luxuriance. As they groped their 
way through the wilderness, they came upon trees 
of enormous size, one of which would have mea- 
sured forty-five feet in girth. A monkey and seve- 


nor would his guide, though urgently requested to|common receptacle for all the streams in that re-|ral turkeys were obtained, but the party began to 
do so, interpret what was said. It was no doubt/gion. The best chance for game was on the river, |suffer from the want of regular supplies of whole- 
an earnest remonstrance against proceeding, and| where some fish might also be obtained, and pro-|some food; they were also distressed from the 
an assurance that the party would not be allowed|bably they might find plantains and bananas.|scarcity of water, and were therefore thrown into 
to pass through their territory. These natives were| Finally, by keeping on the river, they could as a|an ecstasy of joy when the river was again found. 
of a different tribe from their guide, and utterly} last resource construct a raft for the conveyance of| They also discovered a new fruit of the palm, an 


averse to any intercourse with Europeans, whose 
intrusions they have uniformly resisted. Whatever 
was the nature of this communication, its effect upon 
the guide was most unfavourable. He appeared 
surly and depressed, and insisted upon leaving the 


the sick and exhausted members of the party. It 
was unanimously voted to continue down the river 
on which they then were. No proposition was made 
to return to the ship, nor does the idea of doing so 
seem to have occurred to any one. National and 


party in the morning, resisting Strain’s offer of} personal reputation was at stake, and the com- 


large pay if he would fulfil his promise of conduct- 
ing him to the Savana. The whole march this day 
was over one of the most broken countries imagin- 
able. Some of the strange Indians they met, con- 
tinued with the party until night, and appeared 


greatly to enjoy the distress of the wearied men. 


mander and officers were resolute in their deter- 
mination to carry through the objects of the expe- 
dition, unless utterly impracticable. 

Of the seven persons who participated in the 
council, two perished during the journey, and one 
afterwards, from the effects of starvation and fa- 


egg-shaped nut, covered with an acid pulp. This 
nut in their further progress became the principal 
article of food, and they found that even the acid 
covering would support life, though it utterly de- 
stroyed the teeth, and, by degrees, the digestive 
powers of the stomach also. 

From this time forward, a marked and striking 
difference was observable in the powers of endurance 
between the officers of the party, and the common 
seamen, although the latter were a band of picked 
men, selected expressly for the expedition. The 
mere advantage of greater muscular strength was 


With all their efforts, a distance of only about|tigue. The river down which they had determined |found to be more than counterbalanced by the 


twelve miles was accomplished this day. 


An anxious night was passed by the weary ex- 


to proceed, instead of being the Iglesias, proved to 
be the Chuquanaqua, which, it is true, had its outlet 


effects of intellect, culture, and a strong sense of 
responsibility, with the pride of manhood acting 


plorers, as they were well aware that there was alin the Darien Gulf, but by an inconceivably long|with a determined will. After leaving the ship, 


large population of unfriendly Indians in the neigh- 


and tortuous course through a wild region, the 


they all fared alike, and when many of the men 
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were already broken down, and utterly prostrated “Bradford, Sixth mo. 3d, 1791. | saints, He will more and more open a door which be 
and disheartened, the officers and engineers were} “Dear Fviend,—I here enclose the transcript}no man can shut. When clothed with His armor, ne 
as active, energetic, and cheerful as at first. thou lent me of the Cornplanter’s speech. I looked| at proper seasons, it will still be lawful to ‘ contend de 
From this fact, an important lesson may be|for thee at Bucks Quarterly Meeting last week,|earnestly’ for things appertaining to Sion’s prospe- E 
learned, by all those whose province it is to direct|being in hopes thou would attend it. I do not/rity, that she may be prepared for the days when p 
the energies of that wonderful and mysterious be-|remember to have seen any Friend there from the|her king shall restore her captivity, and give to ni 
ing, man. city, at which I a little wondered, considering how| her sincere-hearted children, ‘ beauty for ashes, the al 
On the morning of the 4th, they started in good|many there are with you, who have talents for use-| oil of joy for mourning, and the garment of praise, ci 
spirits, down the banks of the river, which Strain|fulness, if they were but occupied with a careful] for the spirit of heaviness.’ I thought I had a al 
was now pretty well convinced, was no other than|eye to the glory of the great Giver and the church’s| pretty clear glimpse of some of these things, in the P 
the Chuquanaqua, and which, as he well knew,|benefit. 1 felt on venturing out, in conformity to|tour I took last Fifth month, to attend the Quar- tl 
had the reputation of being one of the most crooked | some small intimations of duty which [had for some} terly Meetings of Abington, Bucks and Burling. or 
rivers in the world in proportion to its length. Onjtime perceived in my wind, considerable weakness|ton. It was truly reviving to feel and to have to ci 
coming to their halting place, he determined to| and diffidence, but have had renewed cause of thank-| believe, that notwithstanding we are a people yet a 
make a raft, having come across some very buoy-|fulness and encouragement of heart, in being de-|too much in the mixture, and many of us, uncon- ct 
ant wood. The only axe belonging to the party,| voted to attending to the small discoveries of light,| cerned about the cloud which consequently attends fe 
| had been broken in attempting to fell a hard tree;)which had caused a willingness to endeavour to|such a state, which is apparent in our meetings for fc 
they were therefore obliged to resort to their) give my company at three Quarterly Meetings last}solemn worship and at other seasons, yet that je 
machetes, a heavy knife or cutlass, in common use| month, beside the one I belong to; Burlington, held|the Lord of loving-kindness is on his way to restore r 
on the Isthmus. The party worked with energy,|at Crosswicks, was the last one. At each of the|the ancient paths, and to cause those who are fully cl 
i and, by noon on the 6th, launched their raft, on|/three I had a lively hope, a solid number of| given up in heart to bear the effectual operations of w 
| which was placed the New Granadian commis-| Friends, both male and female, were in the gaining] the fining pot and the furnace, to come forth in the ¢ 
sioners, and four other persons, including the] way, as to a clear sense of the usefulness, which a} brightness, and to be really assistant among their c 
draughtsman of the party, Kettlewell, who was/proper regulation of matters in the church militant, | brethren and sisters in helping them forward in the t 
furnished with a compass to take the bearings of|consistent with the true spirit of discipline, might} right way, without either conniving at wrong things, it 
j the river, for Strain, amidst all his sufferings and|produce. I was frequently comforted in believing}or being busy in a zeal, without knowledge and fc 
difficulties, had persevered in his survey, and thus|that Divine Goodness was near, and graciously will-|true charity accompanying it. 
far had carefully worked up the route. To their|ing to assist a revolting people, to ‘stand in the| “I did not mean to enlarge, but these latter 
; great chagrin and disappointment they soon found way, and inquire for the old paths,’ with the invit-|lines have been produced, in the freedom, and I 4 
i that their labour had been all thrown away; the|ing, alluring language, ‘ Return unto me, and I will] hope will not be harmful to one, whom I value, ‘ 
progress of the raft was arrested by huge trees,}return unto you.’ Oh! saith my soul, may the|and who, I hope, is not unconcerned for a proper i 
} that had fallen so as effectually to block up the|tender-hearted everywhere be strictly attentive in| advancement from stature to stature in such a } 
} stream. It was necessarily abandoned, and with it] listening to and observing the language he utters,|state of favour as those may expect to meet with ‘ 
a musket, carbine and hatchet were lost. On the}when that profound stillness takes place in them,|who crave, above all things, to obtain the white 
7th, their slow and painful journey down the banks} wherein only it is intelligible. I never was sensi-|stone and new name at last, as complete over- , 
continued, nor were they able, with all their vigi-|ble of more encouragement for faithful labour to-| comers of the world.” 
| lance, to secure enough of any kind of food to allay| wards repairing the hedge of discipline, believing] “ Thoughts on the following subject having had 
the cravings of hunger. The only fish-hook they|that a door is, and will be open in that line, which|a weighty place in my mind, and having lately 1 
had with them had been accidentally broken, and|/no man can shut. Under these sensations, enlarge-| heard of bloody exploits done to the westward, those \ 
all their efforts to make an effective substitute for} ment of heart is forcibly felt, towards fellow-mem-| thoughts have been renewed. V 
it were in vain. A fruit growing on a very tall tree|bers in every station and capacity, with desires,| “‘Ihis part of the American continent claimed d 
was this day discovered. It had a pungent and|that we may jointly be found in the way of coming] by British monarchs, was by one of them trans- : 
peppery taste, and was found to be both refreshing|forward. ‘Thomas Seattergood seemed to be a fa-|ferred to our worthy proprictor, William Penn. d 
and stimulating. It grew in clusters like the jack|voured instrument in dispensing, I hope, an avail-| The first settlement thereof made under him, was 1 
fruit or cocoa. ing gospel invitation to a crowded audience, on| done with an eye of justice to the natives, and with f 
(To be continued.) Third-day,* which closed with a savour of sweet-|a religious care to have them fully satisfied, touch- : 
scatters ness.” ing their natural right to the soil vested in them by ; 
For “The Friend.” G. C. to IT. D., on sending him some hints con-|the Creator of the Universe. These, as a part of 7} 
Some Letters of George Churchman, with Occasional cerning wrongs done to the Indians, and his views| His human creatures, though savage and much 
Remashe. of some action in the Yearly Meeting concerning|uncultivated for want of better opportunities of 
i the matter. improvement, were favoured with reason, under- ; 
| Nothing of particular moment, except what has “ Edgmont, Eighth mo. 31st, 1791. | Standing, and living souls. Many of them displayed " 
i been already narrated, occurred at the Yearly! « Dea, Friend,—Being here, at my son Edward’s, | * clear knowledge of right and wrong, of justice 
Meeting of 1789. The recommendation of that|] pave thought proper to communicate, as here en-|#"4 of injustice, and manifested a noble feeling of 
| body to its subordinate meetings was principally closed, some sentiments, which have been fresh|gt#titude for kindness, great generosity and open ' 








confined to enforcing advices previously given. 
Under date, Eighth mo. 22d, 1790, G. C. closes 
a letter of friendship and business of little moment, 
to H. D., thus,—* A desire to grow in humble 
watchfulness sometimes deeply impresses my mind, 
and, at such seasons, the welfare of distant bre- 
thren and near friends, seems much interwoven 
with my own. Our day of action will shortly ter- 
; minate, and to be fully ready to deliver up the 
? account of our stewardship with joy, is a state much 


to be a and oe “we 0 ea + eae promotion of good order, and the health and bene- 
to attain. 4A poor, weak brother, who has his own) tit of the religious Society, of which I am a mem- 
trials, may briefly hint this, yet he apprehends the} hor, "he weight of this last, of latter time, has 
person he hints it too, is not without the same sen- by no means appeared to diminish, but a lively 


a b set 1 a ae - nor em, prospect sometimes has opened, in regard to the 
a Wh a degree oO” UN-| work of the present day. I believe that for the 


feigned love, G. C.” | fruitful labour of individuals in the church militant 
George Churchman, after attending Abington, under the guidance and direction of the Holy Head, 
the Fifth, and bestasing of the & ee to those who may be favoured with His wisdom to 
4 . » * . . 
thus wrote to his friend, H. D., from Bradford, near| a er nen 
West Chester, Chester county. * Burlington Quarterly Meeting. 


hospitality. In Pennsylvania and other settle- 
ments, wherever and as long as justice and fair 
dealing were observed towards them, a remarkably 
peaceable disposition was manifested by them to- 
wards their new neighbours, who professed chris- 
tianity. Men bearing the exalted name of chris- 
tians, having increased greatly on this continent, 
many of whom have not cherished the benign prin- 
ciples of justice and kindness, the genuine fruits of 
obedience te the pure gospel of Christ, fraud, injustice 
and violence have prevailed towards those natives 
who had an equitable right to the soil, and whose 
case demanded different treatment from christians. 
The unjust and corrupt practices prevailing, through 
avarice towards them, amongst the people favoured 
with more light than they, have been attended with 
grievous consequences. Wars have been produced, 
and the result has been great aggravation of the 
wrongs and oppressions of these poor natives, who, 
if they had been treated with common and natural 
justice, and the individual kindness and care atten- 
dant on the practice of true christianity, might have 


with me, which thou may make such use of, cither 
by concealing them, or showing them to other 
Friends for examination, as may appear best to 
thee. I often feel myself to be but a mean mortal, 
and yet, if 1 am not mistaken, a degree of some- 
thing like a weighty trust, seems at times to in- 
crease on my shoulders, which prompts me, accord- 
ing to my capacity, to wish well to my country, 
and so do what I can for her benefit. I feel also 
concerned to labour in the line allotted me, for the 
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been down to this day, our useful and peaceable 


neighbours. — are now arrived at a very). 
Ve, as a people, are noted in) 


deplorable state. 
Europe, and well known in America, as upholding 


ances many of the natives of this country have just 
cause to complain of; we also know how remark- 
able for justice and hospitality the natives in these 
parts were towards our forefathers in the first set- 
tlements; and now, as a large Yearly Meeting of 
out religious Society will shortly assemble in the 
city where the representatives of the different States 
are about to sit again in Congress, ought it not to 
come under the weighty consideration thereof, to 
feel, whether for the real good of our country and 
for the support of our well-known testimony for 
justice, we ought not to open our mouths in publicly 
remonstrating against the injustice and offensive 
cruelty practised towards this people—a people, 
whose situation calls for acts of kindness from their 
christian brethren as a debt due, more fully to 
compensate for the land we inherit, and in order 
to cultivate and prepare their minds to receive the 
influence of the glad tidings of the gospel of peace, 
for the good of their souls. G. C.” 
“ 31st of Eighth mo., 1791.” 


To how many Friends H. D. showed these hints 
of G. C., we cannot tell, but the minds of many 
about this time were aroused to the subject, and 
it claimed the very serious consideration of the 
Meeting for Sufferings, who, in the following year, 
addressed a memorial to Congress on the subject, 
which was well received. 

For “The Friend.” 
WHAT DOST THOU HERE, ELIJAH? 


What dost thou here, Christian, retired in thy cave, « 

When storms of contention o’er Israel rave? 

When declension o’erspreads with the blackness of night, 

Art thou hiding in secret thy measure of light? 

Whilst many walk not where their forefathers trod, 

Art thou, too, forsaking, the cause of thy God? 

Not so, but in sorrow, disheartened, dismayed, 

Thou deemest poor Zion forever betrayed, 

And in quiet, from strife and contention apart, 

Thou wouldst sigh and lament in affliction of heart. 

Yes, silence, when Jesus appoints it, is good, 

And quiet retirement is soul-strengthening food. 

Yet when service He calls for,—in vain will arise,— 

Thy quiet outpouring of sorrowful sighs ; 

Or withdrawal in secret alone, and afar, 

From the scene of contention, and suffering and war: 

'Tis thy perfect obedience He ever requires, 

Though thy post be in battle, thy path through the fires. 

Has thy Master no labour, no service for thee, 

That thon shouldst to silence and solitude flee? 

Is there no one who needs thy anointing, to rouse, 

The cause of thy God, and his Truth to espouse ? 

Are there nowhere Elisha’s; young men at the plow, 

The anvil, saw, trowel, awaiting thee now,— 

For the precious anointing, thy God may bestow, 

Through thee, to prepare them for service below? 

No Priscilla’s, Aquila’s, instruction who need? 

And who in their turn may prove helpers indeed? 
Oh, hear and obey! leave thy care and thy woe, 

Let the still voice of counsel, true comfort bestow; 

It tells thee, though myriads to Baalim fall,— 

That thousands in Israel are faithful through all; 

They bow not to worship! they will not behold, 

They kiss not, they touch not, his image of gold ; 

Like the three, who, at Dura, their God would obey, 

Though all manner of music was there to betray ; 

And their doom, if in worship they bent not the knee, 

Was the furnace o’erheated in seven-fold degree, 

So these, will do all that their God may require, 

Though His call be to meet him, in furnace of fire. 
Then arouse to thy labour! Be strong to the end! 

To the openings of duty with courage attend. 

Then, though trials beset thee, at death there will be, 

A chariot of mercy in waiting for thee! 

Not such chariot and horses of fire, as were given, 

To bear the old Prophet in glory to heaven ; 

But salvation through Jesus shall bear thee above, 

In a chariot of mercy, with lining of love. 









THE FRIEND. 


For “The Friend.” 
The following little poem, published several years ago, 
n “The National Era,” must touch a chord in the me- 
mory of every one at least whose childhood was passed 
om ae ; in the country. I have read it to many elderly Friends, 
principles of justice and humanity for men of all|and never, without finding it aroused a thrill of pecu- 
pations and colours; we are sensible of the griev- | liar pleasure and feeling ; and therefore thought it might 
be interesting and acceptable to the readers of “ The 
Friend ;” for I hold it a truth, that whatever tenders the 
heart, must make it better. 


THE CHILD’S PLAY-HOUSE. 
BY ANN PRESTON, 


Who has not been a child, and made 
A play-house ‘neath the trees? 

And who so old but groweth young 
At passing one of these ? 


I saw one ina cool, green nook, 
Anear a cottage wall, 

Built cunningly, with many rooms, 
And stored with play-things small. 


Prompt little hands had laid stone walls, 
And swept the mossy floors; 

And sticks, across the openings laid, 
Were gravely called “ the doors.” 


On showy shelves, which oft would fall, 
Were treasures rare, I ween— 

The broken “ chinas” glistened there, 
In blue, and red, and green. 


The golden light of childhood’s morn, 
While gazing, round me stole, 

And fragrance, from its far, sweet shores, 
Passed, breeze-like, o’er my soul. 


Once more I trod the green, mossed bank, 
Where ‘neath a school-house tree, 
From tiny acorn cups we drank, 
And called it “ taking tea.” 


We held our “ meeting” o’er again, 
And I was preacher there, 

And with mock gravity we wore 
Our serious Quaker air. 


But thou who put on matron airs, 
And played the mother then, 
The fairest one of all our school, 

Now walkest not with men. 


Thou, too, whose dark eyes proudly beamed, 
The stateliest of that band, 

*Mid summer toils hast gone away 
Unto “ the silent land.” 


Those mosses still their little cheeks 
’Gainst sister mosses lay, 

While, of the three who leaned on them, 
But I, the weakest, stay. 


Oh! earth would be one funeral pyre, 
And life a dream of pain, 

If Beauty did not live for aye, 
And God and Love remain. 





Nitrogen—its Utility.—Nearly every person is| of the atmosphere, it endures for a ver 
aware that a watch without a regulator would be/ This is the reason why wooden pipes, 


out ; if a fire were lighted in a grate, not only the 
fuel, but the whole iron range, bars, trivet and all, 
would be consumed. Life, instead of extending to 
three-score years and ten, would probably termi- 
nate in a week. We can thus perceive how 
much we are indebted to the Divine Controller of 
the universe, who, in giving the air power, (oxygen,) 
gave with it also its regulator, (nitrogen). The air 
contains four parts of nitrogen to one of oxygen ; so 
that when we breathe we imspire nitrogen in much 
greater proportion than we do oxygen; yet, singu- 
lar enough, this gas, nitrogen, has no direct action 
upon our lives; it is perfectly inert; and it is this 
singular quality of nitrogen which renders it so 
very remarkable. Chemists cannot, by anystraight- 
forward process, make it unite with any other sub- 
stance. It is a perfect “ bachelor” or “ old maid,” 
among the elements. Nevertheless, it does suc- 
cumb to some of nature’s laws, for when the light- 
ning flashes through the sky, we find nitrogen 
united with hydrogen. A salt of ammonia is then 
produced ; this, the rain brings to the earth; plants 
absorb it, and animals eat thereof. Finally, we 
find nitrogen as one of the constituents of animal 
tissue. ‘I'rue, however, to its character, nitrogen, 
the moment it has ceased to be under the influence 
of the vital principle, endeavours, as it were, to 
again become free. The most unstable, the most 
explosive and dangerous compounds, are those con- 
taining nitrogen. Chemists produce certain mate- 
rials, which, by the slightest blow, resolve themselves 
into gaseous elements. Nitrogen is always one of 
these; and thus the great regulating valve of the 
atmosphere once more plays its part. 
scnssineeigilnttiata 

Preserving Timber —In common seasoned tim- 
ber there remains a certain portion of sap, which 
when the stick or board is shut up in moist, stagnant 
air, is liable to become heated, especially in summer 
and to ferment, by which action the wood rots, In 
no instance, therefore, should a piece of framing be 
so inclosed that fresh air cannot come into contact 
with it. ‘To every roof, spire, and dome, there 
should be holes at such points as will insure a con- 
tinual circulation of air about the timbers. Wood 
should also be protected from alternate moisture 
and dryness, as these changes induce rapid decom- 
position and decay. A piece of timber immersed 
in water at the bottom of a river, will continue un- 
changed in its nature for centuries. Wood expos- 
ed to continuous heat, such as over an oven, loses 
its elasticity in a comparatively short space of time 
and becomes very brittle. If the surface of denher 
is entirely protected from the action of the oxygen 


'y long period. 
buried in the 





of very little use ; sometimes it would be too fast, ground in a compact soil do not decay for many 
and at others too slow, and, although it would go, it years, and why logs, immersed in water, remain 
would not keep time. Those who have seen &/fresh for centuries. A thin solution of coal-tar and 
steam engine may have noticed a part of it shaped | whale oil, applied warm to the surface of timber 
thus, A, with two balls twirling round on the end| which is to be placed near the ground, makes an 
of it; this is the regulator. ‘The power of steam |excellent protective ; and if this is put on in three 
was known long before Watt's great invention, but} successive coats, and sifted dust from a blacksmith 
there was no method of regulating it, for sometimes forge then strewed over the surface, the timber is 
it would whirl like a mill, and at others it would! rendered scarcely susceptible of decay. In all 
go as slowly as the pendulum of a large clock, framing exposed to the weather, every mortise hole 
Hence, we clearly see the value of a mechanical capable of retaining rain should be closed up with 
regulator, and from it we can judge by analogy of|tar, or some repellent of moisture. A solution of 
the utility of a chemical regulator ;—such is nitro-|one and a half ounces of corrosive sublimate dis- 
gen. F Y _ _ |Solved in every gallon of water, and applied 

The ethereal fluid surrounding the earth, which|to wood intended for framing, ‘s ese caition 
we call air, is the source of a terrific power—oxy-| preservative. Good timber, thoroughly seasoned 
gen; and were it not for the regulator (nitrogen)| and washed with corrosive sublimate, and after- 
that is mixed with it, all the operations of nature| wards properly painted, is very durable. It often 
which are dependent upon the air, would go at &| happens that paint is applied to timber before it is 
velocity so frightful as to defy description. If a thoroughly seasoned; but this tends to promote 
candle were lighted it would instantly be burned decay by preventing the evaporation of the sap. 
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THE FRIEND. 


nn _____________________| 


For “The Friend.” lise the power of an endless life, which was to be 
A short Account of the Life and Character of\found in the light, as i was obeyed in the mani- 


George Fox ; by his Co-labourer, William Penn, | festation of it in man. 


FOR OUR YOUNG FRIENDS. 


Commencing with that of George Fox as fol- 
loweth, I propose, if it meets the approbation and 
encouragement of the Editor, to compile short 


biographies of some of the most distinguished of, 


our early Friends; more particularly for the pe- 
rusal of our younger members, who, I hope, from 
some modern attempts to modify and to make in- 
novations, may be afresh incited to seek a more 
thorough acquaintance with primitive principles 
and practice ;—with the life and conversation, the 
faith, sufferings and labours of the illustrious Qua- 
kers of the early days. 
thankfulness, there are true and faithful exponents 
still of these doctrines and testimonies, whom we 
should “ esteem very highly in love for their works’ 
sake,” nevertheless Quakerism in its beginning is 
invested with a peculiar interest and charm from 
its being introduced, and haying flourished in the 
face of persecutions, of prisons, whippings, confisca- 
tions, transportations and death. Yet the power 
of God was with them, as it was with Daniel, and 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego, and the apos- 
tles and martyrs of Jesus aforetime. And as in 
the case of these, also, the hand of Divine retribu- 
tion, in that “he is a God, who judgeth in the 
earth,” was often remarkably laid upon their per- 
secutors. 

The same saving grace and power, which they sub- 
mitted to, and the same foundation which they built 
successfully upon, remaineth to us also. The Lord 
Jesus is yet over all,the Almighty. He is as able 
and near, by his Holy Spirit, as ever he was, to raise 
up and to qualify sons and daughters, as there is a 
willingness to deny self and take hiscross upon them; 
who shall stand for his cause and testimonies. Yea, 
he will, for these, even make a way in the wilder- 
ness, and rivers in the desert. “ ‘The mountains” 
of opposition and difficulty, “shall skip like rams” 
before them, and “the little hills” of discourage- 
ment and trials, “like lambs.” Even the sea 
shall flee, as it did aforetime. And Jordan shall 
be driven back at the presence of the Lord God 
of Israel, in the deliverance of his children and 
people. But, dear young Friends, and may its 
solemn reality be duly impressed upon all our 


For while it is cause of | 


“For in the Word was 
life, and that life was the light of men.” 


him and themselves. He had an extraordinary 
gift in opening the Scriptures. He would go to 
the marrow of things, and show the mind, harmony, 
and fulfilling of them with much plainness, and to 


In the 28th year of his age, he was moved of|great comfort and edification. But above all he 


the Lord to sound out His great and notable day. 
And the Lord was his leader, indeed ; for it was 
not in vain that he travelled, God in most places 


some of all sorts, as well publicans as sober pro- 
fessors of religion. Some of the first and most 
eminent of them, which are at rest, were Richard 
Farnsworth, James Naylor, William Dewsbury, 
Francis Howgil, Edward Burrough, John Camn, 
John Audland, Richard Hubberthorn, T. Taylor, 
John Aldam, T’. Holmes, Alexander Parker, Wil- 
liam Simpson, William Caton, John Stubbs, Robert 
Widders, John Burnyeat, Robert Lodge, Thomas 
Salthouse, and many more worthies, that cannot be 


the first and great convincement, who, after the 
knowledge of God’s purging judgments in them- 
selves, and some time of waiting in silence upon 
him, to feel and receive power from on high to 
speak in his name, (which zone else rightly can, 
though they may use the same words,) felt the 
divine motions, and were frequently drawn forth in 
the ministry, He was a man that God endowed 
with a clear and wonderful depth, a discerner of 
others’ spirits, and very much a master of his own. 
And though the side of his understanding which 
lay next to the world, and especially the expression 
of it, might sound uncouth and unfashionable to 
nice ears, his matter was nevertheless very pro- 
found, and would not only bear to be often consi- 
dered, but the more it was so, the more weighty 
and instructing it appeared. And as abruptly and 
brokenly as sometimes his sentences would fall from 
him about divine things, it is well known they were 
often as texts to many fairer declarations. And 
indeed it showed beyond all contradiction that God 
sent him, that no arts or parts had any share in the 
matter or manner of his ministry, and that so many 
great, excellent, and necessary truths as he came 
forth to preach to mankind, had therefore nothing 
of man’s wit or wisdom to recommend them. So 
jthat as a man he was an original, being no man’s 
copy. And his ministry and writings show they are 
from one that was not taught of man, nor had learn- 
ed what he said by study. Nor were they notional 





sealing his commission with the convincement of 


well here named, together with divers yet living of 


excelled in prayer. The inwardness and weight of 
his spirit, the reverence and solemnity of his ad- 
dress and behaviour, and the fewness and fullness 
of his words, have often struck even strangers with 
admiration, as they used to reach others with con- 
solation. The most awful, living, reverent frame 
I ever felt or beheld, I must say, was his in prayer. 
And truly it was a testimony he knew, and lived 
nearer to the Lord than other men; for they that 
know him most, will see most reason to approach 
him with reverence and fear. He was of an inno- 
cent life, no busybody, nor self seeker, neither 
touchy nor critical: what fell from him was very 
inoffensive, if not very edifying. So meek, con- 
tented, modest, easy, steady, tender, it was a plea- 
sure to be in his company. He exercised no au- 
thority but over evil, and that everywhere and in 
all, but with love, compassion, and long-suffering. 
A most merciful man, as ready to forgive as unapt 
to take or give an offence. Thousands can truly 
say, he was of an excellent spirit and savour 
among them, and because thereof the most excel- 
lent spirits loved him with an unfeigned and un- 
fading love. And truly, I mustgay, that though God 
had visibly clothed him with a divine preference 
and authority, and indeed his very presence ex- 
pressed a religious majesty, yet he never abused it, 
but held his place in the church of God with great 
meekness, and a most engaging humility and 
moderation, For upon all occasions, like his blessed 
Master, he was a servant to all, holding and exer- 
cising his eldership in the cmviszble power that had 
gathered them, with reverence to the Head and 
care over the body, and was received only in that 
spirit and power of Christ, as the first and chief 
elder in this age; who, as he was therefore worthy 
of double honour, so for the same reason it was 
given by the faithful of this day; because his au- 
thority was inward and not outward, and that he 
|got it, and kept it by the love of God, and power 
of an endless life. I write my knowledge and not 
report, and my witness is true, having been with 
him for weeks and months together on divers occa- 
sions, and those of the nearest and most ae 
nature, and that by night and by day, by sea an 





hearts, there is no other way to the kingdom than|or speculative, but sensible and practical truths,|by land, in this and in foreign countries: and I 
the unchangeable way of self-denial and the cross ; \tending to conversion and regeneration, and the set-|can say I never saw him out of his place, or not a 
—there is no other enduring Rock and foundation|ting up the kingdom of God in the hearts of men,|match for every service or occasion. For in all 
to build the spiritual house upon, than that which |and the way of it was his work. So that I have|things he acquitted himself like a man, yea, a 
our honourable forefathers, by digging deep, were |many times been overcome in myself, and been made |strong man, a new and heavenly-minded man, A 
enabled to attain to, even Christ Jesus, the Rock |to say with my Lord and Master upon the like oc-|divine, and a naturalist, and all of God Almighty’s 
of every age,—the foundation of every generation. |casion, “ I thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven|making. I have been surprised at his questions 
GxorGE Fox was born in Leicestershire, about|and earth, that thou hast hid these things from the|and answers in natural things, that whilst be was 
the year 1624. From a child he appeared of an-|wise and prudent of this world, and revealed them|ignorant of useless and sophistical science, he had 
other frame of mind than the rest of his brethren; |to babes ;” for many times hath my soul bowed in|in him the foundation of useful and commendable 
being more religious, inward, still, solid, and ob-|an humble thankfulness to the Lord, that he did} knowledge, and cherished it everywhere. Civil 
serving, beyond his years. not choose any of the wise and learned of this world | beyond all forms of breeding in his behaviour ; very 
His mother, who was a woman accomplished |to be the first messenger in our age of his blessed | temperate, eating little and sleeping less, though a 
above most of her degree in the place where she|truth to men; but that he took one that was not|bulky person. ‘Thus he lived and sojourned among 
lived, taking notice of his singular disposition, and |of high degree, or elegant speech, or learned after|us, and as he lived, so he died, feeling the same 
the gravity, wisdom, and picty that very early shone|the way of this world, that his message and work|eternal power that had raised and preserved him, 
through him, refusing childish and vain sports and |he sent him to do might come with less suspicion|in his last moments. His works praise him, because 
company when very young, was tender and in-|or jealousy of human wisdom and interest, and|they are to the praise of Him that worked by him; 
dulgent over him, so that from her he met with|with more force and clearness upon the consciences |for which this memorial is and shall be blessed. 1 
little difficulty. of those that sincerely sought the way of truth in| have done, when I have left this short epitaph to 
His first labours in the ministry were, when he |the love of it. his name: “ Many sons have done virtuously 1m 
was about twenty years of age, in which he endea-| In his testimony or ministry, he much laboured |this day, but, dear George, thou excellest them all.” 
voured to bring people from self-performances; tes-|to open truth to the people’s understandings, and| He died the 13th of Eleventh month, 1690, in 
tifying and turning to the light of Christ within |to bottom them upon the principle and principal, |the 67th year of his age. 
them, aud encouraging them to watt in patience to | Christ Jesus, the light of the world, that by bring- 
Jeel the power of ut to stir in their hearts, that|ing them to something that was of God in them- 


Abhor detraction; ’tis the sin of fallen angels, 
their knowledge and worship of God might séand selves, they might the better know and judge of|and the worst of fallen men. 
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Webster on Home.—The following noble senti- 
ments were uttered by Daniel Webster: “ It is only 
shallow-minded pretenders who make either dis- 
tinguished origin a matter of personal merit, or 
obscure origin a matter of personal reproach. A 
man who is not ashamed of himself need not be 
ashamed of his early condition. It did happen to 
me to be born in a log cabin, raised among the 
snow-drifts of New Hampshire, at a period so early 
that when the smoke first rose from its rude 
chimney, and curled over the frozen hills, there 
was no similar evidence of a white man’s habita- 
tion between it and the settlements on the rivers 
of Canada. Its remains still exist; 1 make it an 
annual visit. I carry my children to it, and teach 
them the hardships endured by the generations be- 
fore them. I love to dwell on the tender recollee- 
tions, the kindred ties, the early affections, and the 
narrations and incidents which mingle with all I 
know of this primitive family abode; I weep to 
think that none of those who inhabited it are now 
umoug the living, and if ever I fail in affectionate 
veneration for him who raised it, and detended it 
against savage violence and destruction, cherished 
all domestic comforts beneath its roof, and through 
the fire and blood of seven years’ revolutionary 
war, shrunk from no toil, no sacrifice, to serve his 
country, and to raise his children to a condition 
better than his own, may my name and the name 
of my posterity be blotted from the memory of 
mankind.” 


The Saskatchawan. 


At the eastern base of the Rocky Mountains, 
near the 50th parallel, a river takes its rise, flow- 
ing in an easterly direction to Lake Winnipeg. It) 
is the Saskatchawan—a noble stream, draining an| 
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is described as a boundless level plain, elevated|the different classes in most civilized communities, 
about thirty feet above Lake Winnipeg, and for a/as to enable them to discern, in many cases, the 
distance of about one hundred miles in a due/causes that most powerfully operate to destroy or 
South direction, rising so imperceptibly, that, only| impede the prosperity of the country in which they 
by instrumental measurement, its inclination was|dwell; and to form a pretty accurate judgment 
apparent.” Both the Red and Assiniboine rivers}when and why some governments are better, and 
are heavily timbered on their banks for a quar-|some worse administered than others. This is 
ter of a mile deep. Fruits are raised in abun-/strikingly illustrated in the submission of the 
dance. Melons and tomatoes ripen in the open| French nation to the arbitrary rule of the present 
air. The settlements already formed on the Ked| Emperor. 
River run for about fifty miles on its immediate} That a people so ardent and impulsive, who for 
banks, the houses being generally built quite close| the last seventy or eighty years have been vainly 
to the stream, the farms of from fifty to two hun-|attempting to install, by revolution and violence, 
dred and fifty acres stretching backwards in long} that civil and religious liberty, which has always 
strips into the prairie. shown itself to be the growth of patient cultiva- 
Towards this territory our American lines of|tion through many successive generations, should 
railway are reaching. ‘Lhe distance from St. Paul,| quietly acquiesce in the different acts by which 
Minnesota, to the navigable waters of the Red| almost every prerogative of liberty has been crushed 
river of the North, is 200 miles, over an elevated|out, by a man who cannot be said to have any 
plateau. Sixty miles of this road is under con- strong personal claim to pre-eminence, ean be ac- 
tract to be completed in 1859, avd measures are}counted for only by the supposition, that the masses 
being taken to push it on rapidly over the line sur-|over whom he rules, feeling that their material 
veyed by Governor Stevens for the North Pacific} prosperity is promoted by the absence of internal 
road, that the settlements on the Red river may be dissension, and frequent change, are disposed not 
brought into connection with St. Paul. ‘The New| to resist the encroachments of arbitrary power, so 
York Chamber of Commerce has wisely taken no-/long as the ills accompanying it are overbalanced 
tice of this section of the country. In the report)/by the good obtained. Not that the desire for 
of the Committee on Canal Navigation by steam,| constitutional liberty has died out in France, or 
appointed by that body, the matter is exhibited in| that indignation is not felt and cherished at the 
a clear light, as of great importance to this coun-| destruction of the acknowledged rights of the 
try. They say truly that “when this road shall| people, but they see, that with all his faults, the 
be completed, another grand division of the con-| Emperor has inaugurated and maintains a reign, 
tinent, comprising half a million square miles, will) that so far, has brought public quiet and the op- 
be open to settlement, in which communities will) portunity for industry to acquire a competence; 
spring up with the rapidity which has marked the} and present enjoyment and a sense of security, are 
marvellous growth of our own country, possessing! holding hostile feelings in abeyance, and securing 
all the elements of prosperity, and of an extensive! quict submission; as in physics, equal attractions, 


immense territory. ‘The country around it is called lcommerce. ‘his commerce will be added to that! however opposite, are equivalent to a state of rest. 
the Saskatchawan country—containing an area of|we now receive from the Great West, if we wel- 
territory which would make teu States as large as|come it with such facilities as will enable the grains} creased observation and intelligence of the people, 
Iowa or New York. ‘This section of the world,|and meats of the eastern slope of the Rocky Moun-| in relation to the dependence of their interests upon 
hitherto, has been but little known; but it is soon! tains, and the north shore of Lake Winnipeg, to be! the objects and policy pursued by the government 
to be, in the probable progress of human events, a/set down upon our docks at rates which will yield) under which they live, and of the increased in- 
populous section. Lake Winnipeg—a body ofj|a good return to the producer, though transported | fluence which their opinions and wishes exercise 
water as large as Lake Erie—lies near the centre|more than 2000 miles. No continent can show a/ upon those who are set to rule over them, is given 
of this vast territory, and it receives, in addition parallel, as none can show such stupendous works) in the free and general expression of the people 


But a much more gratifying example of the in- 








to the Saskatchawan, the Red River of the North, | for the facilitation of commerce by a people ‘ in the! against, and in consequence of that expression, the 


which rises in the territory of Minnesota, and flows |gristle, and not yet ripened in the bone of man-| 


through as rich and fertile a valley as any on the | hood,’ ” 
American continent. In this valley is the Selkirk! England is directing her attention to this sub- 
Settlement, Pembina, Fort Garry. It is a deep/ject. Parties are now traversing the plains of the 
stream, running due North 450 miles, navigable! Saskatchawan, surveying the line of the great Pa- 
for large steamers. There are numerous other|cific railway, which bids fair to be constructed, 
streams flowing through that section, but these are| while we are quarrelling in our jealousy over routes 
the principal. to the Pacific. The future of that section is full of 
This vast section of territory is beginning to fill|interest. Adapted to the culture of wheat, it is to 
up rapidly with settlers. It is an inviting region,|be a part of the world’s granary. Its connection 
if all reports are true. West of Winnipeg, the|with the United States by way of trade must be 
climate is as mild as that of Massachusetts. The|more intimate than with the Eastern Canadas. It 
whole of this section is adapted to wheat culture, jis eminently wise, and prudent, and important, that 
and although it is so far North, Indian corn can be|our Chambers of Commerce should assist by all 
successfully cultivated in the southern part. 


probable avoidance of war between France and 
Austria, which has been for some time apparently 
imminent. There can hardly be a doubt, that, but 
‘for the unmistakable demonstration made by the 
|people of France and England, in opposition to 
the commencement of a war in Europe, its dreaded 
scenes of carnage would be enacting at the present 
time. Readily as the passions of the populace are 
aroused, especially where hereditary antipathies 
exist, and disposed as the Emperors of France and 
| Austria appear to be to refer the accomplishment 
|of their ambitious designs to the arbitrament of 
the sword, it is evident that an outbreak has been 
so far, and probably will be altogether prevented, 





A|honourable and proper means, in extending facili- by the opinions and feelings prevalent among the 


recent traveller has published in the Hamilton|ties of trade and travel towards that vast and fer-| people at large, who are from time to time letting 


Spectator the result of a tour of six to seven hun-|tile region.— Boston Atlas. 
dred miles through the Swan river region. After . 
describing the general features of the country as 
rich prairies, interspersed with belts of heavy oak/or reprove them. 
and elm, he says :—“ I am afraid that in descend- —- 
ing the rich valleys of the Swan River and the 

Assiniboine, I ome to have been indulging in ro- THE FRIEND. 

mance, when the fact is, that I have, in reality, aoe : 

fallen short of the truth. All the banks and braes FOURTH MONTH 3, 1859. 

that have been written of could not exceed those EET CUNE er EER 
of Swan River, and all the groves, lawns, and 

















it be known that they are becoming more and more 
repugnant to war, and more impressible to the be 


Avoid discontented persons, unless to inform)lief that it sacrifices their material and moral in- 


terest. 

The daily press, with a few exceptions, speaks in 
a different tone respecting military efforts and their 
effects, from what it did twenty years ago; and 
clearly shows that the increasing disposition to cul- 
tivafé the arts of peace, is not to be attributed ex- 
clusively to a selfish desire for the enjoyment of 


It may be considered as one of the gains of this| material comfort, nor yet altogether to a dread of 


plantations, ever laid out by genius and art, would |utilitarian age, that the exercise of observation| change; but that the power of moral principles, 
find something more beautitul in the winding slopes |and the knowledge of the sources of many social and sensitiveness to the feelings of humanity, are 
of the Assiniboine.” The valley of the Red River |and domestic evils, are so far diffused throughout gaining on the rude nature of the different classes ; 
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so that, although they are yet far from nicely dis- 
criminating and acting from a clear sense of the 
exact boundaries between vice and virtue, they| 
have become more sensible to the demands of jus- 
tice, more effectually alive to the folly and crime 
of attempting to settle national differences by the 
destruction of human life and property, and conse- 
quently more willing to resort to the efforts of di- 
plomacy for the adjustment of disputes and the 
maintenance of rights. Self-love is sometimes 
more arrogant than blind, and it is certainly a 
most extraordinary attestation to the commanding 
force of this public opinion, that Louis Napoleon, 
with all his assumed power, and his desire to con- 
ceal his weaknesses and his impulses from the 
public eye, betrays its effect upon him, and has 
addressed a private letter over his own signature 
to one of his defenders in England, manifestly in- 
tended for circulation through the press, in order 
to exonerate himself from the imputation of having 
recklessly endangered the peace of Europe. 

The friends of peace cannot flatter themselves 
with the belief that the time has yet come, when 
nations will beat their swords into ploughshares, 
and not learn war any more; but they may cer- 
tainly rejoice in the evidence afforded, by the com- 
mon acknowledgment of the belligerent parties in 
the Crimean war, that with all its miseries and de- 
struction, it was utterly useless for the attainment 
of the object for which it was waged; by the pre- 
sent expression of public opinion against the hostile 
movements of two of the most powerful govern- 
ments in Europe, and the acknowledged influence 
that expression has had in delaying, if it does not 
altogether prevent the breaking out of hostilities ; 
by the increased impressibility of the public mind 
to the benign precepts of the gospel, and the accu- 
mulating force with which they act, as the masses 
become more capable of appreciating their truth, ) 
and their efficacy in promoting their welfare, that, 
a marked change for the better in the tone of nation- 
al moral feeling, is obtaining, and that the good work 
of bringing nations to recognize the duty of sub- 
mitting their controversies to some court of arbitra- 
tion, is going on with increasing hopes of success. 











SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to Third mo. 9th. 

The advices from the continent wore a more pacific 
aspect. The Paris Constitutionel re-asserts that the 
French troops are evacuating the Roman territories. 
From Vienna, it is stated that a favourable impression 
had been created by the pacific articles published in the 
Paris Moniteur. Count Buol and the leading statesmen 
believe that peace will be maintained. Fears were how- 
ever entertained of explosions in Austrian Italy. 

At Milan, arrests continued to take place ; the discon- 
tent was general, and business was in a state of com- 
plete stagnation. The Austrians were strongly fortify- 
ing Pavia. 

The King of Naples is said to be ill beyond hope of 
recovery. The government is in the hands of the Queen. 
She is said to have signed an offensive and defensive 
treaty with Austria, and a reign of terror and suspicion 
prevailed in the capital. No passports could be obtained 
by land or sea. A number of political prisoners, who 
had been shipped from Naples fur New York, compelled 
the captain of the vessel to alter his course, and land 
them at Queenstown, Ireland. The exiles were seventy 
in number, including one Bishop and seven priests. 

A treaty of commerce and navigation between Russia 
and Great Britain has been formed and ratified. 





The Liverpool cotton market was active, with a small 
improvement in prices. Breadstuffs very dull, and still 
declining. 

Consols, 96}. The railway share market was active, 
and good prices were commanded. Bank and other 
stocks were also firmer. 

Four Days Later.—Lord Cowley had left Vienna on 
his return to England, and it was reported that he was 
the bearer of satisfactory propositions from Austria. 
Sardinia, however, still maintains a threatening attitude. 

The British Mouse of Commons has rejected the Go- 
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vernment bill for the partial abolition of the church| Some of the Lest Tribes.—The Jewish Chronicle states 
rates, by a large majority. Lord John Russell has given |that the remnants of a Jewish colony have been found 
notice of an amendment to the Reform bill, to the effect|at Kai-fung-foo, China. A communication is about to 
that no adjustment of the elective franchise will satisfy |be opened with these sons of Israel by their British co- 
the House or the country, which does not provide for a|religionists, and they will be requested to send two 
greater extension of suffrage in cities and boroughs than|youths to England to receive a European education. 
is provided for in the bill presented by the ministry.|They have been separated from all intercourse with the 
The Neapolitan exiles explain their conduct on board the | remainder of their race for a period of six centuries. 
ship David Stuart. They say they simply threatened 
the captain with law proceedings, if he took them to 
America against their consent. They were being libe- RECEIPTS. 

rally provided for in England. The London Times re-| Received from Geo. Harrison, agt., Eng., £11 83., for 
commends a public subscription in their behalf. Five|sundry subscribers ; from Wm. P. Bedell, lo., $5, to 27, 
of the men arrested in Ireland for connection with the|vol. 32; from F. Taber, Mass., $2, vol. 31. 

Phenix Club, are being tried for treason. They are charged 
with conspiring to subvert the constitution of the coun- 
try, and establish in Ireland a Democratic Republic. FRIENDS’ HORSES. 

It was expected the Congress of Paris would meet on| Friends coming to this city to attend Yearly Meeting, 
the following week, on the question of the Danubian jor at other times, on the service of Society, who put up 
Principalities. within the limits of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 

The following were the quotations for breadstuffs on|Philadelphia for the Northern District, can have their 
the 1lth ult., at the Liverpool market. Flour, 10s. to|horses accommodated at the stables of Wm. A Scheetz, 
12s. per 100 lbs.; red wheat, 5s. 6d. a 9s. 2d. per 100 (Montgomery Hotel,) north-east corner of Sixth and 
Ibs.; white, 8s. 7d. a 10s. 9d.; mixed and yellow corn, | Willow streets, and at Watson’s stables on Marshall 
6s. a 6s. 3d.; white corn, 7s. 3d. street, between Coates and Brown streets; and for Friends 

UNITED STATES.—New York.—Mortality last week, | within the limits of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, at 
419. There is a good demand for wheat in this market. | West Jersey and Camden Ferry, Parson and Woolston’s, 
On the 26th, the sales were as follows:—Choice white | Camden, N. J.; the Upper Hotel, in Woodbury, N. J.; 
Kentucky, $2.00; red and amber Michigan and Indiana, | Pennsylvania Hotel, No. 46 N. Sixth street, Philadelphia ; 
$1.48 a $1.50; Milwaukie club, $1.35, No. 2; Chicago|and McCrea’s stable, 263 N. Third street. 

Spring, $1.05; rye, 95 cts.; barley, 70 cts. a 80 cts.; 
Western oats, 61 cts. a 62} cts.; Western, mixed corn, 
90 cts.; yellow Jersey, 89 cts.; Southern, 88} cts. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 202. It is proposed 
to extend the Gas Works of the city considerably, to de- 
fray the cost of which Councils have authorized a loan 
of $500,000. Fairmount Park, a beautifully located 
piece of ground, including the Lemon Hill estate, and 
property adjoining on the north-west, is about to be 
improved and laid out for the public use, in accordance 
with a plan which has been sanctioned by Councils.— 
The total number of students in attendance at the medi- 
cal schools of Philadelphia, during the session just 
closed, was 1357, of whom about 700 graduated. 

California.—San Francisco dates to Third month 5th, 
have been received. Accounts from the interior of the 
State report that abundant rains had fallen, in conse- 
quence of which the receipts of gold were light. The 
mining prospects however continued good. At Shasta, 
an attempt had been made to expel the Chinese by force. 
The authorities had called in the military to preserve] g 
peace.—Late accounts from Frazer river state that the 
miners had resumed work, and everything promised a 
lively season.—An arrival at San Francisco confirms the 


intelligence that the Fejee Islands have been ceded to} For the accommodation of the Visiting Committee, 
England.—An arrival from Australia states that the|conveyances will beat the “ Street Road Station” on the 
bark Temandile had been wrecked at the mouth of the | new West Chester Railroad, on the arrival of the 2 o’clock 
Mackenzie river, and 115 lives were lost. train, on the afternoon of Second-day, the 4th of Fourth 

The Pennsylvania Coal Trade, promises to be much|month. There will also be a conveyance on the arrival 
larger than that of last season. The increase already |of the 7} a. M. train on the same day. The depot of the 


on the three principal lines, is as follows—on the Read-| Road is at the N. E. corner of Eighteenth and Market 
ing and Pottsville railroad, 77,099 tons; Lehigh Valley | streets. 


railroad, 41,418 ; Schuylkill Navigation, 5,147; the bu- 
siness of the latter having just commenced. 

The Union Railroad.—A bill for connecting all the 
railroads of Philadelphia at a central point, and giving 
them access to the Delaware in the heart of business, 
without incommoding any of the streets of the city, has 
passed both branches of the Legislature, and received 
the signature of the Governor. An underground rail- 
road is proposed, which the projectors consider entirely 
practicable, and calculated to reduce considerably the 
present cost of transportation upon the produce of the 
west, and thus materially benefit the commerce of the ' 
port. Diep, on the 12th of First month, 1859, Herzinau 8. 

Miscellaneous. — European Emigration. — Official des-| Brooks, in the 63d year of her age; a member of the 
patches show that the emigration from Bremen, during | Western District Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia. 
the year 1858, was, to New York, 12,457 passengers in} ——, at his residence near Moorestown, N. J., on the 
seventy-one ships, the entire number to the United States|}7th of Second month, 1859, Jos CowrerTHwaltE; 4 
being 23,127. In 1857, the number was 49,370, and in|member of Chester Monthly Meeting of Friends, in the 
1856, 35,688. During the last ten years the emigration | 74th year of his age. 
from Great Britain and Ireland has been 2,756,000, and , in this city, on the 22d of Second month last, 
from Germany 1,200,000 ; from France scarcely 200,000.|Susan B., wife of Joseph Whitall, in the fifty-first year 
In 1857, while England sent 212,000, and Germany,|of her age; an esteemed member of the Northern Dis- 
110,000, France numbered only 18,800, including 8000|trict Monthly Meeting. Her affectionate disposition and 
or 9000 to Algiers. In the last ten years, one half of|steady, prudent demeanor, had endeared her to a large 
the French emigrants have gone to Algiers, and not more |circle of relatives and friends, and though her removal 
than 100,000 Frenchmen have, during that period, emi-| was sudden, yet they have the consoling hope that she 
grated to “the new world.” has exchanged the trials of time for a mansion of rest and 

French Railroads.—\t is said that the present railroads | peace. 
of France which cost about four hundred millions of 
dollars, produce only $5,000,000 yearly, or about 1} per 
cent. of their cost. 











BIBLE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS IN AMERICA. 

A Stated Annual Meeting of the Bible Association of 
Friends in America, will be held at the Committee- 
room, Arch street Meeting-house, on Seventh-day even- 
ing, the 16th inst., at 8 o’clock. 

Friends generally are invited to attend. 

Joun Caiver, Secretary. 
Fourth month, 1859, 





WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 


The Committee having charge of the Boarding-school 
at West-Town, will meet in Philadelphia on Sixth-day, 
the 8th of next month, at 7 o’clock, p.m. 

The Committee on Instruction, and that on Admis- 
sions meet on the same day; the former, at 4 o'clock, 
and the latter, at 5 o'clock, p. M. 

The examination at the School commences on Third- 
ay morning, and closes on Fifth-day afternoon of the 
same week. Jorn Evans, Clerk. 

Third month 24th, 1859. 





WANTED. 


A Female Teacher wishes a School, either in the city 
or county. 


For information, inquire at the office of “ The Friend.” 


——__+—_ 


Marriep, on Fourth-day, the 23d ult., at Friends’ 
Mecting-house, on Twelfth street, Jouy Tatum and 
Jutianna R., daughter of Oliver Parry, of this city. 








PLO en on nnn" et, 


ROBB, PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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